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Hangar

make equal the chances of competitors.
Handicaps take various forms. In some cases
an additional weight has to be carried, as in
horse-racing; in others a greater distance
has to be covered, as in foot-races; in oth-
ers, again, a shorter time is allowed for cov-
ering the same distance, as in some yacht
races. Other forms of handicap are used in
polo, where some of the competitors have
to make a greater number of goals in accord-
ance with their rating; in cricket, where the
number of players on one side is sometimes
less than the number on the other; in bil-
liards, where one player may have to make a

head tackle is provided to hoist them out of
the water when required.

The hangars in which the great dirigibles
are housed are of enormous proportions, the
Navy hangar at Lakehurst, N. J., being 803
ft. long, 264 ft. wide, and 190 ft. high. It is
intended to shelter two airships side by side.
The walls of this great hangar are of corru-
gated asbestos upon steel framework. Abun-
dant window openings pierce the sides, and
there are great skylights in the roof. Doors
are provided at both ends, and constitute the
particular engineering feature of the struc-
ture, as, on account of their great height they

HANGCHOW, CHINA: Log raft passing under bridge on way to the mill.

greater number of points than another, and
so on. Successful handicapping depends on
the maintenance of complete records of the
accomplishments of participants in competi-
tions, and then having them passed upon by
an expert individual or committee with wide
powers. See HORSE RACING.

Hangar, a shelter in which airplanes, fly-
ing boats and airships are housed. At flying
fields temporary hangars are often simple
tents of canvas, or a canvas covering sup-
ported by a frame of wood, which may be
jointed so as to be portable. Permanent han-
gars, however, are generally of steel, or a
combination of brick, steel and glass. The
floors are of rammed earth, wood, concrete,
or preferably rolled cinders. Flying boats are
housed in hangars built over a basin so that
they may be floated out and in; and over-

present an immense surface to the wind when
open, and are thus in danger of being over-
thrown by even a moderate breeze.
At the Lakehurst hangar the doors are in
pairs, sliding open both ways from the cen-
ter. Like the side walls they are of asbestos
and steel and each door weighs 800 tons.
They are mounted on wheeled trucks, simi-
lar to those in use on railroad cars, and trav-
el on a railroad laid laterally across the front
of the building. To withstand the overturn-
ing force of the wind buttresses reach out at
right-angles to the plane of the doors 75 ft.
to trucks travelling on a section of track laid
at that distance.
Lengthwise upon the floor of the hangar
and extending 1,500 ft. beyond it at both
ends are sections of railroad to which the
airship is attached movably when it is to